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philosophy. To him, philosophy and religion are two
sides of the same coin. 'He who seeks in contemplation
to discover the inner will of the world, in invention to
discover the means of fulfilling that will, and in action to
do that will by the so-discovered means,' is his gracefully
flowing definition of 'the philosophic man/ It might
equally well be his definition of 'the religious man/
This secular, intellectual, philosophical approach enables
Shaw to dispense with the great mass of world theology,
whether it concerns itself with heaven or hell or nirvana,
with sacrifices or sacraments, with many gods or one, with
souls predestined to grace or souls predestined to damna-
tion, with virgin births or papal infallibility, and to throw
it in the dustbin as unfit for adult human consumption,
He makes mincemeat of any orthodox creed if expected to
accept it literally. As for reverence, confront Shaw with
an object commanding reverence and he will be as reverent
as any man; but, as he subjects every offering to the stiff
intellectual test of credibility, he finds such objects scarce.
For things and theories, commonly of reverence to others,
Shaw shows no veneration, 'What about my bump of
veneration?' he once asked a phrenologist, 'Bump!' ex-
claimed that expert. 'It's a hole/
At the same time Shaw is more than willing to respect
your beliefs if convinced you hold them sincerely; for he
recognizes that he, like every one else, must climb to the
Final Truth up a long ladder of hypotheses, rung by rung,
hypothesis by hypothesis, and that in this world only the
first few rungs are within our grasp. 'The man,' he
affirms, 'who believes that he has more than a provisional
hypothesis to go on is a born fool/ He is no fanatic,
therefore, no defacing Cromwellian iconoclast itching to
turn his parish church into a cinema or garage. On the
contrary, his behaviour as a parishioner is decorous and
normal: that is, he does not attend church services, but
as the richest parishioner contributes to their expenses in
absentia by writing a cheque. When it comes to conduct,
Shaw is a gentleman; and the decencies of English country
life and its lord-of-the-manor obligations weigh more heavily
with him than the hair-splittings of dogma and belief. Only